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; The St. James’s Art Society, by 
Agnata Cecilia Pollock 
A great deal has been written about hob- 
bies and hobby shows for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. If enough hobbyists 
are artists, an art exhibit follows logically. 
Why not more of them, like the one 
staged by the St. James’s Art Society? 


Clinical Psychology and Children 
with Impaired Hearing, by Hell- 
mer R. Myklebust ...... 

Dr. Myklebust, psychologist at the New 

Jersey School for the Deaf, is contribut- 

ing to the altogether too scanty literature 

in his chosen field. Two of his recent 
publications are noted on page 70 of this 
issue. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
Coping with Mr. Gromyko at Lake Suc- 
cess; astronomy as a side line; “Kinder- 
beasts” and their creator, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins; a ring of golden keys. Dis- 

" connécted subjects? Perhaps, but read 

and see. 


Visible Speech, by George A. Kopp 
. and Harriet C. Green 
Dr. Kopp and Miss Green have been 
working with the Visible Speech appa- 
ratus since the early days of its develop- 
ment in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Both of them are now at the University 
of Michigan where research in practical 
application is being continued. 


A New Nursery School, by Nellie 
MacDonald 


Previous to the opening of this new Nur- 
sery School in Toronto, Miss MacDonald 
was instructor for the Oral Day Classes 
in the same city. She writes informally 
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and charmingly of the social development 
of her young charges. 


Because He Told Her, by John R. 
Ferrall 


One of the Votta Review’s most popular 
contributors, John A. Ferrall, built up an 
enviable record in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He has recently 
retired and is now living in California and 
enjoying his favorite sport, baseball, The 
games there are almost as good as those 
in Washington, D. C. 


A Club for the Deaf Enjoys Edna 
Ferber, by Martin L. Sternberg 66 
Another brief glimpse of the Midtown 
Supper Club adds to the evidence that 
skill in speech and lip reading enriches 
the lives of the deaf. An earlier article 
appeared in the March 1947 Votta Re- 
VIEW. 


In the Books and Magazines, with 
a review by C. V. Hudgins........ 


American Speech Correction As- 
sociation, by Helen Scriver ...... 
Miss Scriver is now the editor of Hearing 
News, official organ of the American Hear- 
ing Society. Before accepting this position 
she was Supervisor of Lip Reading in 
Aural Rehabilitation at Hoff General Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara, California. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of ____. 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 
such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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The St. James's Art Society 


By Acnata PoLLock 


Art Society for Deafened and Hear- 

ing Artists was held in London last 
May. The Duke of Montrose, President 
of the Society, was unfortunately kept 
away by illness, much to everyone’s dis- 
appointment. He telegraphed kind thoughts 
and good wishes for 
the success of the 
Exhibition. In his 
absence Mr. Adrian 
Hill, R.B.A., R.O.L., 
the well-known artist, 
lecturer, and author 
of books on paint- 
ing, performed the 
opening ceremony. 
He was introduced 
by Mr. R. Scott- 
Stevenson, Ch air- 
man of the National 
Institute for the 
Deaf, who explained 
the great respect in 
which Mr. Hill is 
held by the medical 
profession for his 
work on rehabilita- 
tion. 

Mr. Hill said that 
he was fascinated by this work of restoring 
minds and nerves, and it could not be denied 
that deafness was a calamity. But in losing 
hearing many people gained vision, and 
the business of the artist was the use of 
vision—seeing among plain objects, ordin- 
ary surroundings, a trick of lighting or 


1. HE first Exhibition of the St. James’s 


“DECORATION” IN TEMPERA BY MAJOR 
HENRY REAN 


beauty of form that the ordinary person 
did not see. 

The Rev. Prebendary Albert Smith re- 
plied, calling for a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hill, and to Mr. John Cole, R.B.A., R.O.1., 
who had given generously of time and 
effort in making the Exhibition a success. 

The hall was full; 
among the guests 
was Miss de Soyres, 
founder of the Hert- 
fordshire League for 
the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and well known 
to readers of the 
Vota Review. The 
exhibition aroused 
great interest. 
Though the number 
of exhibits was not 
large, the standard 
of work was high 
and included pic- 
tures by well-known 
hearing artists. Mr. 
Hill sent a beautiful 
painting of Ply- 
mouth, and Mr. Cole. 
well-known for his 
pictures of old Lon- 
don shops, sent four works, two landscapes 
of great strength and beauty, and two pic- 
tures of shops fronts. The objects in the 
shop windows were so beautifully painted 
that one felt one must go immediately to 
buy goods so charmingly portrayed. 

Other well-known artists who exhibited 
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included Miss Estelle Canziani, R.B.A., 
whose “Sierre” was a delightful landscape. 
She also sent a beautiful composition, “The 
Wave.” Miss Coote-Lake’s “Cat” drew all 
animal-lovers; so alive did Puss look that 
he seemed almost to be walking out of 
the frame. Miss Catherine Ouless sent a 
striking picture of a “Kensington War 
Depot.” Miss Gledstanes, R.B.A., and Mr. 
S. M. Fisher, R.I., also exhibited. Exam- 
ples of palette knife painting were shown 
by one artist, Mr. C. Johnson, whose “Dick 
Turpin’s Cottage” showed the quaint old 
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Among the deafened artists was Mr 
Carleton Attwood of Swindon, who sen 
some fine sculpture. Mr. Alex Morris, 
A.R.I.B.A., also of Swindon, the promoter 
of the Wiltshire League for the Hard of 
Hearing, exhibited black and white draw. 
ings. Mr. Limbrick’s “Spring in Base. 
ment” and Major Rean’s “Decoration” 
were both pleasing works. Illuminated 
parchments most beautifully done by Mis 
Violet Wilson were also on view. 


Throughout the week that the exhibition | 


remained open visitors came every day. A 


By Frank Lamprick 


“SPRING IN A BASEMENT” 


timbered house where the highwayman 
had once lived at Thaxted, Essex. Mr. S. 
E. Huxtable, the Secretary of the Royal 
Society of British Artists Art Club, sent a 
charming drawing of “A Sussex Barn.” 
“Willows” by Mrs. Frere, the treasurer of 
the St. James’s Art Society, was another 
picture that caught the eye. 


feature of the show was the illustrated 
souvenir catalogue with cover design, con- 
taining a foreword by the Duke of Mont- 
rose, and photographic reproductions, one 
each, of pictures exhibited by Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Hill. 

It is hoped to make the exhibition not 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Clinical Psychology and Children 
With Impaired Hearing 


By HELMER R. MYKLEBUST 


voted little attention to the child 

with impaired hearing. Historically, 
psychologists have been interested ‘in the 
psychology of audition; the interest in 
hearing was almost exclusively from a 
laboratory point of view. Psychologists who 
work with hearing-impaired children are 
interested in the physics of sound and the 
psychology of audition, but they find it 
necessary to think of the child as a whole 
rather than only in terms of his response to 
sound. Because the training of psycholo- 
gists has been unusually traditional with 
respect to hearing, they have been unfa- 
miliar with the symptom complex pertain- 
ing to hearing defect in children. Workers 
in clinical and applied psychology could do 
much more for the child with impaired 
hearing if their training for this type of 
problem were comparable to the usual 
preparation for dealing with speech defects. 
One of our urgent needs is to stimulate fur- 
ther interest in hearing impairment from a 
broad clinical point of view. Clinical diag- 
nosis in the area of auditory handicaps is 
not a simple matter of responding or not re- 
sponding to sound. A child might seem to 
hear normally but -have a marked loss of 
hearing for speech. Furthermore, a child 
might seem not to hear speech but have 
normal hearing acuity. 


recently psychologists have de- 


Intelligence 


Only brief mention will be made here 
of the various areas in which information 
has been accumulated relative to children 
with impaired hearing. Contrary to the 
findings of early surveys, recent evidence 
suggests that children who have auditory 
defects fall within average limits relative 
to intelligence when standard performance 
tests are used. Not all of the problems per- 


taining to diagnosis of mental levels of 
non-language children with impaired hear- 
ing have been solved, but much progress 
has been made. The emphasis is now on 
analysis of psychometric profiles in an at- 
tempt to determine the effect of this type 
of sensory deprivation on mental develop- 
ment and its probable relationship to learn- 
ing and adjustment. 


Social Competence 


The social competence level probably 
reflects a more accurate perspective of the 
deaf child than any other available stand- 
ard of comparison. For example, the deaf 
child might be mentally bright, he might 
have made a satisfactory adjustment, but 
he cannot talk on the telephone. The aver- 
age deaf child is retarded approximately 
twenty points in this type of social self- 
sufficiency. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the scatter of social maturity 
scores indicates that some deaf children 
fall well above the average for normally 
hearing children. It seems possible, on 
the basis of item analysis of the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, that some of the 
existing retardation in social competence 
might be overcome by greater emphasis 
on certain aspects of the home and school 
training programs. 


Special Aptitudes 


There is no basis in fact for the theory 
that a child with impaired hearing “over- 
develops” his other senses and thus has 
better vision or a keener sense of touch 
than normally hearing children. Little re- 
search has been done in the area of special 
abilities but, similar to the area of mental 
competence, present evidence indicates that 
there is no inferiority on tests of mechani- 
cal aptitude. There seems to be, however, 
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a different pattern of test response on the 
part of one etiological group as compared 
to hearing children. This pattern perhaps 
is of considerable importance in vocational 
guidance. 


Motor Ability 


An area which is receiving increased 
consideration from psychologists working 
with hearing-impaired children is that of 
motor coordination. The war _ years 
brought considerable emphasis on vestib- 
ular reaction and its relation to postural 
tone and quickness of motor response. We 
have found that certain groups of children 
differ markedly from other groups relative 
to balance and motor ability. These differ- 
ences can be explained on the basis of 
cause of deafness. We cannot adhere to 
the often repeated cliché that the deaf lack 
balance; the cause of deafness must be 
considered. Children deafened by menin- 
gitis are grossly disturbed with respect to 
equilibrial function, but the typical con- 
genitally deaf child probably does not dif- 
fer from the normally hearing in this re- 
gard. Few research studies are available in 
this area. Much more work must be done. 
because there are implications not only 
for rehabilitation work with hearing im- 
paired children but for the general field of 


motor function and adjustment. 


Personality 


The area of personality adustment is the 
least satisfactorily explored at the present 
time. Such exploratory work as has been 
done is based on language tests of person- 
ality. Because of the language handicap 
of the auditorily deficient child this tech- 
nique is even less satisfactory when used 
with this group than when used with hear- 
ing children. To overcome this limitation 
relative to clinical diagnosis, research must 
develop a non-language technique of per- 
sonality evaluation. Experientially there 
is little to defend the popular feeling on 
the part of psychologists and the public 
that children having hearing impairment 
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are suspicious and paranoid in tempera. 
ment. This feeling probably has grown out 
of experience with adults sustaining hear. 
ing losses in middle life. Certainly it is not 
possible to generalize from this type of 
hearing-impaired person to one who has 
never heard, or to one who lost his heari 
in early infancy. Such children do not 
know the meaning of sound, nor what 

are missing by their inability to hear. At 
present clinical evidence suggests that all 
types ef adjustments are found in a group 
of auditorily deficient children. There is 
fairly substantial evidence that as a group 
they are slightly more emotionally unstable 
and immature than a comparable group of 
normally hearing children. Again it seems 
apparent that age of onset and etiology 
are important considerations. 


Audiometry 


With the increasing demand on clinical 
psychologists to render a broad service 
of guidance and diagnosis, it seems essen- 
tial that greater attention be given to audi- 
ometry as a clinical tool. One of our ob- 
jectives justifiably might be that of em- 
phasizing how instructors of psychology 
and psychologists in clinics covering a 
wide range of problems might be of assist- 
ance to those who are in a more specific 
area such as in clinics for hearing impair- 
ments. Perhaps the greatest need from 
this point of view is that of psychologists 
who are familiar with the basic funda- 
mentals of clinical audiometrics, in order 
that more careful screening, diagnosis and 
initial guidance be given. Children are 
being erroneously referred to as having 
hearing impairment when if a hearing de- 
fect exists, it is often not detected. One 
approach which will benefit all children 
and bring greater accuracy to clinical work 
is that of more intensive use of audiometry 
in clinical psychology. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


statement made inadvertently in the 

January Mail Box. In describing a 
dinner engagement I had with four young 
men, I stated that three of them were ex- 
G.1.’s. As a matter of fact, all four of them 
were, and the Mexican, who wears a hear- 
ing aid, lost most of his hearing during 
target practice in training camp. He was 
only slightly hard of hearing when he went 
into the army, but the gunfire had a pro- 
gressively adverse effect on the damaged 
nerves of his ears, and he was finally dis- 
charged for physical disability. 

I cannot imagine how I failed to learn 
all this at that first meeting, except that 
the young man made only one remark to 
me during the whole evening, and that was 
a profundity he uttered just before we left 
the restaurant. “Thank you for coming 
with us,” he said. “You lent a touch of 
domesticity to our gathering.” 

Since that occasion, I have had oppor- 
tunity to know Sylvester better and to find 
out more about him. He is a Mexican 
Indian, tall, broadshouldered, extremely 
handsome, and as calm as a statue. Benign 
is the word for him. He surveys the world 
with a gentle detachment, and, unlike most 
Indians I have known, he is almost always 
smiling. He is very hard of hearing, but 
the War Department gave him a hearing 
aid, and with that and lip reading he man- 


I: IS NECESSARY to correct a mis- 


ages ! ov very well in two languages; 
and hh ‘eological student at the 
Spanish-A.. ™ ptist Seminary, study- 


ing to be a clergy:man. 

I can no more imagine Sylvester flurried 
or upset by small troubles than I can imag- 
ine Jove being struck by a thunderbolt. 
On the other hand, I cannot imagine Syl- 
vester hurling thunderbolts around at ran- 
dom, either. He rides all storms, even 
traffic storms, with undiminished calm. He 
drives a car magnificently, far better than 
the average normally hearing driver. He 
loves to drive, and handles his car with a 
gentle surety that would be a lesson to the 


nervous, irritable people who cannot throw 
in a clutch without stalling the engine. 
With Sylvester at the wheel the machinery 
purrs like a kitten. 

He handles traffic the same way. He can 
breast the fifty thousand or so cars that 
stream out of the Azusa race track, if he 
happens to be passing just when the races 
are over, or he can slide calmly into the 
hundred thousand that converge on the 
Tournament of Roses parade, and handle 
them a good deal more effectively than 
King Canute handled the waves. Sylvester 
merely addresses his calm presence to the 
melee and the melee resolves itself into an 
ordered procedure. I believe a couple of 
Sylvesters at Lake Success could cope with 
Mr. Gromyko and get everything straight- 
ened out. 


The Amateur Astronomer Again 


Several months ago, an account appeared 
in these columns of an amateur astronomer 
in Toronto, Mr. Bert Topham. Just re- 
cently, I had a letter from him, and he has 
some extremely interesting things to tell of 
the way he manages his life in spite of 
total deafness. He manages it so well, in- 
deed, that, he states, twenty-four hours a 
day are not enough to do all that he wants 
to do. He writes: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I believe you desire to receive letters 
from the hard of hearing on how they get 
along with their deafness, or forget it. | 
am about totally deaf—hear only low 
tones, as thunder or the rumble of a church 
organ. Some pity the deaf, but I pity the 
folks most who have to put up with us. 

I get up at 5:40. I cannot hear an alarm 
clock, but I have been late to work only 
twice in twenty-eight years. I put a pair 
of contacts on the side of my alarm clock, 
and when my alarm key is wound, an insu- 
lating strip on the key goes between these 
contacts. When the alarm goes off, the key 
turns as it unwinds, and the insulating 
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piece moves out from between contacts, 
closing a circuit to a small vibrator on my 
bed frame. To me, this sounds (or feels) 
like someone hitting the bed with a ham- 
mer. The alarm does not ring, so does not 
awaken the household, but boy, oh boy, 
would that vibrator revive the dead! 


The normally hearing members of the 
household may oversleep, or they may be 
up, but I do not know whether they are 
creaking the floorboards, stubbing their 
toes on chairs or bedlegs, or crashing pots 
and pans to life in the kitchen. When I 
reach the kitchen, if no signs of life are 
showing (of anyone to prepare my break- 
fast) I give a lusty call—‘How about some 
life around here!” Then the missus will 
appear with one eye half open and say, “I 
didn’t hear the alarm,” or, “I forgot to set 
it.” The deaf person knows he has to be 
alert and do for himself, so is sure to 
prepare for all contingencies. 

At my job—I have held for twenty-eight 
years a position as electrical trouble man 
in a factory—my boss will have a note all 
written out to tell me what to do first—all 
the early breakdowns. He hands it to me, 
and I go the rounds. It may be that a bell 
in the office does not ring, a bell respond- 
ing to the office manager’s button. I check 
it visually, and press the buttons to see 
the sparks on contacts. If there are none, 
I put a wedge in the button, go back to 
the bell and adjust it until it hums mer- 
rily. I put a paper between the contacts to 
stop it until I go and pull the wedge out 
of the button. 

Then perhaps I have to see an elevator 
bell, which, of course, I cannot hear. Per- 
haps the elevator man will say that two or 
three persons have tried to fix it. | have 
him hold the button at some floor while 1 
adjust grip, tension, etc., and then have 
him come on the elevator while I press the 
button. It is now O.K., and he says, “How 
in goodness can a deaf fellow get more 
sound out of it than a hearing man?” 
Well, it isn’t so much the sound, as know- 
ing the different factors and being able to 
recognize the correct feel, or vibration. 


Maybe the next job will be a machine 
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that won’t start. The girl points to th 
machine and the switch. I try it, test it 
locate the trouble, and go on. Once I reaj 
a message from the head boss, who said 
he had better and quicker work from his 
deaf man than from any others, becaus 
the others stop to talk at every tum, 
whereas the deaf fellow had only to 
given a note or shown the machine tha 


needed fixing, and he would get at the job, 


unconcerned about all the jokes, gossip’ 


and idle chatter. 


A deaf man can fill in the loss he ex 
periences by keeping himself fully em. 
ployed. I write to a host of people I have 
never met. I take a keen interest in as- 
tronomy. It is the ideal pastime for a deal 
person, as it is a lone job. 

I go to my telescope as soon as I get 
home. I set it on Sunday, and count and 
position all the multitude of spots, faculae, 
groups, etc., which offer always changing 
phenomena. I record these on a 14-item 
report—that is, 14 different details on each 
observation. After dark, I go up again, 
set the telescope on a series of variable 
stars, some 640 within the grasp of the 
telescope, estimate as many as I desire, and 
record these for another Society report. | 
scan two areas of sky—certain areas are 
allotted to each of us for these reports— 


for any new stars (novea), do a slow | 


search for new comets, then go the interest- 
ing round to see the planets which may be 
in the night sky. Right now, at sunset, 
Venus is the largest object, glittering low 
in the southwestern sky. It will be higher 
and higher and brighter now, all winter. 
Mars and Saturn are overhead after mid- 
night, in the constellation of Leo. They 
are easy to find, as there is a set of stars 
shaped like a sickle—the head of the lion 
—and it is near here the pink mass is. 
There is always a pink tinge to the mass, 
and no scintillation (twinkling) as with 
stars. A planet never scintillates unless it 
is low in the sky where the earth current 
of warm or cold air may affect visibility. 
Saturn’s mass is now a soft ivory. O} 
course, you can see the rings around tt 
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only with a glass of 2 inches or more. It 
is a wonderful sight to see these two rings 
in a clear, cold, dark sky. Even the shadow 
of our sun, which is all that illuminates 
it, puts a shadow of the ring onto the 
planets. Also, the shadow of the planet is 
thrown onto the far side of the rings, and 
after a few years we see the gradual tilt 
of the rings from us. We see the south 
(under) side of the rings, and then we 
see them edge on, and then see the north, 
or upper, side. 

Just think how happy you can be, up 
in a small, one-man dome, watching these 
things occur, 880 million miles out in 
space! 

Bert ToPHAM, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


There is a picture for you, and an aim, 
and a viewpoint. Develop a capacity for 
feeling and understanding the stars, and 
how small Your personal worries seem— 
how small our planetary worries, for that 
matter! 

Mr. Topham’s letter will be continued in 
next month’s Mail Box. There was too 
much of it for one issue. It is all very 
fascinating, and fills one with profound 
respect for a man who can make so much 
of life for himself, first by handling his 
handicap intelligently, and then by going 
ahead to broaden his horizon. 


Do You Recall the Kinderbeasts? 


In the New Yorker of November 15, 
1947, there was a very entertaining article 
called “The Kinderbeast Prize,” by a 
woman who told about winning a watch, 
when she was a little girl, by securing 
enough “Kinderbeasts,” animal cutouts, 
one of which was placed in each package 
of Hornby’s Oats (H-O). 

“When I was a little girl,” the article 
began, “the children of our neighborhood 
went crazy over Kinderbeasts, which were 
part of an advertising scheme promoted 
by the Hornby Company. Every package 
of Hornby oatmeal contained a piece of 
pasteboard with the various parts of a wild 
or domestic animal printed on it in puz- 
ale fashion, to be cut out and pasted to- 
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gether. Any boy who mailed in to Horn- 
by’s seven different Kinderbeasts properly 
assembled would receive a gold plated 
watch as a prize; any girl, a red or blue 
enamel one... 

“The real feat was to get hold of the 
seven assorted animals. Four were as com- 
mon as bugs around a street light. The 
fifth turned up often enough to keep us 
from getting discouraged. The sixth, a 
pale-saffron giraffe, was so rare that only 
a few children in our school had it. As for 
the seventh, no one had ever seen it or 
even knew anyone who had .. . 

“With false gusto my father ate a second 
dish of Hornby oatmeal every morning, 
and my mother sneaked great handfuls of 
the dry cereal to the sparrows in the back 
yard. ‘There must be a seventh one of 
those things,’ I heard her tell my father. 
‘A reputable firm wouldn’t be playing a 
mean trick like that on kids. They must 
put it in sometimes.” 

The story goes on to tell how she even- 
tually found the dismembered hippopota- 
mus that turned out to be the seventh Kin- 
derbeast, and, two or three weeks later, 
received the red enameled watch. It was 
a good story, and I read it with much 
enjoyment, recalling similar prize seeking 
endeavors of my own childhood. Now 
comes a letter from one of my favorite 
correspondents, remarking on the same 
story, and stating casually that he was the 
one who invented the Kinderbeasts! 


Dear Molly: 

I have been working in my shop, trying 
to finish a small project which has a rather 
interesting story. Forty years ago, I de- 
vised for Hornby’s Oats (H-O) a set of 
clever cutout animals which were designed 
for me by a@ young artist named Mary 
Glen. They were called “Kinderbeasts,” 
and were cut-outs, one packed in each 
package, to be assembled by children, with 
watches as prizes for all who sent in a com- 
plete set put together. It was quite success- 
ful as a promotion. A few weeks ago there 
was a story in the New Yorker, written by 
@ woman who, as a little girl, had won one 

(Continued on page 86) 
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from the University of Michigan 

Speech Clinic, Institute for Human 
Adjustment, in cooperation with the Rack- 
ham School of Special Education, Michigan 
State Normal College, on the use of visible 
speech in teaching the deaf. The purpose of 
this article is to explain to the readers of 
Votta Review what visible speech is. In 
other issues you may read about the in- 
struments that make speech visible; the 
visible speech educational research pro- 
gram; specific studies that are being made: 
and progress reports presenting results 
of using visible speech in teaching the 
deaf. Considerable information is avail- 
able from the research conducted during 
the school year 1946-47 and the Summer 
Session of 1947. However, before writing 
about the specific things that are being 
done with visible speech, it seems desirable 
to explain what visible speech is. 


What Is Visible Speech? 


The term visible speech was used in the 
last century by Melville Bell. It was ap- 
plied to his system of symbols which were 
invented, handwritten characters designed 
to stand for individual sounds and, within 
certain limitations, the articulatory move- 
ments used in producing them. Melville 
Bell’s son, Alexander Graham Bell, used 
these symbols in teaching the deaf. It is 


| eo is the first of a series of reports 


Examples of Vowel and Vowel-Like Patterns 
Figure 1 


e [eve] a [at] 


Visible Speech 


By Georce A. Kopp anp Harriet C. GREEN 


The Volta Revie 


of historical importance that he was search! | 


ing for a better visible means of teaching 
speech to the deaf, when he discovered the 
principles that led to his invention of the 


telephone. Although he succeeded in mak} 


ing speech audible from great distances 
over the telephone, it remained for his sue. 
cessors in the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
to invent the apparatus that makes speech 
visible. This apparatus takes speech after 


it is spoken into a microphone and changes) 


it into visible patterns such as those shown 
below. The visible patterns are pictures of 
the articulatory movements and _ vocal 
quality used in speech. Therefore, sounds 


and combinations of sounds that are said | 


alike will be heard alike and their patterns 
will look alike. Sounds and combinations 
of sounds that are said from different ar. 


ticulatory positions will be heard as differ. | 


ent~sounds and their patterns will be dif 
ferent. The same sounds spoken by differ. 
ent individuals are as similar when seep 
as when heard. Such patterns are related 
to the original Bell symbols only in the 
name, “Visible Speech.” 

Individual vowel and vowel-like sounds 
may be recognized by the positions of the 
dark horizontal bars (resonance bars) in 
their patterns. Examine the patterns shown 
above and you will see that the resonance 
bars are in different positions for different 
sounds. This is true for all such sounds. 


a [all] oo [boot] 
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Examples of Diphthong Patterns 
Figure 2 


ou [out] 


oy [boy] 


Patterns of the diphthongs “oy” [boy] 
and “ou” [out] show that a diphthong 
really consists of more than two sounds. 
The second vowel is shown at the right 
of each pattern. Connecting the two vowel 
patterns is an “in between” pattern of a 
glide sound produced as the articulators 
move from the first to the second vowel 
position. 
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blank space which is called a “stop-gap.” 
When the breath is exploded a vertical 
line or “spike” is made on the pattern. 
Such stop-gaps and spikes are easy to rec- 
ognize when they occur before or after 
vowel patterns. 

In the pattern of “Dad,” the d con- 
tains the characteristics by which other 
sounds are recognized. These characteris- 
tics are the stop-gap that has a bar at the 
bottom of it and the spike. The narrow 
bar at the bottom of the stop gap is pro- 
duced by voicing and its presence makes 
it easy to tell the pattern of d from the 
pattern of ¢. 

Sounds like the s produce patterns that 
contain vertical striations, or “fills,” as 
illustrated by the s in “saz.” Sounds like 
the z make patterns that have vertical stri- 
ations crossed with one or more resonance 
bars. Such a pattern is called a “voiced 


@fill” and is illustrated in the pattern of z 


Examples of Non-Vowel Patterns 
Figure 3 


Tat Dad 


Patterns of different kinds of non-vowel 
sounds are shown with the same vowel in 
“dad,” “Nan,” and “saz.” 

Patterns of the ¢ sounds in “tat” con- 
tain the characteristics by which other 
sounds are identified. These characteris- 
tics are related to the two phases by which 
these sounds are produced. First, the 
breath stream is stopped and breath is 
forced into the closed cavity. Second, the 
breath is released in a puff. During the 
stop phase, at which time nothing is com- 
ing from the mouth, the pattern shows a 


Nan Saz 


in “saz.” Patterns of other sounds like 


the z may be differentiated by the positions 
of their resonance bars and fills. 


Sounds Influence Each Other 


In addition to their distinctive patterns, 
sounds may be recognized by the way they 
influence each other. /nfluence is defined 
as the transitional sound produced while 
the articulators move from one sound to 
another ‘in continuous speech. Sounds that 
are produced from similar articulatory po- 
sitions have like influences on the same 
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sound. This is illustrated in the patterns 
of “tat” and “Dad.” Other sounds have 
different influences because they are pro- 
duced from different articulatory posi- 
tions. 

The pattern of the sentence, “Can you 
read my speech?” contains several exam- 
ples of how different sounds influence each 
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visible speech equipment in operation hay 
been enthusiastic over the visible portrayd 
of the influence of sounds on each othe 
and its potentialities in teaching speech 
the deaf. Even an untrained observer ca 
recognize the differences in the visibk 
speech patterns of homophenes such a 
“tat,” “Dad” and “Nan” as_ illustrate 


Figure 4 


Can you read my speech? 


other and shows the nature of a few of the 
many sound combinations that occur in 
speech. Influence on a vowel is shown by 
the nature and direction of the curving of 
its resonance bars. The beginnings and 
endings of the bars may be curved to and 
from the horizontal positions they have 
when the vowel is produced in isolation. 
Patterns of consonants that are produced 
from variable positions, like the k, may 
vary with the sound that is next to it. 
Consonants articulated from relatively 
fixed positions, like the p, are not influ- 
enced greatly by other sounds. 


Teachers of the deaf who have seen the 


above. Patterns of other homophenes are 
differentiated readily and without confw 
sion. Similarly, relatively obscure sounds 
like the k, g, ng, and others, as well a 
their combinations, produce visible _pat- 
terns that are as legible as the patterns of 
other sounds. They offer no unusual prob- 
lem of identification. 


The visible patterns are references for 
correct and incorrect articulatory move 
ments in continuous speech. As such, they 
may prove to be an important adjunct or 
supplement to the conventional oral meth- 
od of speech improvement of the deaf and 
severely deafened. 


The Auditorily Handicapped 


Of all the signs which point to the fact that the handicapped person will probably re 
ceive the recognition he deserves, the newer attitudes toward the deaf or hard of hearing 
are the most significant. Hearing aids are becoming as common and almost as unnotice 
able as glasses. The deaf child is losing the tragic additional label of “and dumb.” Classes 
in speech learning and speech reading (lip reading) are held daily and nightly in almost 
every city in the country. The manual alphabet, which formerly provided the only type 
of communication for the deaf person, is yielding to improved methods of normal com- 


munication. 


—From Speech Correction, 1947 
by C. Van Riper. 
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A New Nursery School 


By NELLIE MacDoNnALp 


dren, housed in the King Edward 
School, Toronto, is the second of its 
kind in Canada. We have two large, bright 
rooms for instruction and recreation and 
off these are smaller ones: a bathroom, 
kitchen, supply room, office, quiet room, 


O« new nursery school for deaf chil- 


' and rooms for individual instruction. 


At present, twelve pupils are enrolled, 
six coming in the morning and six in the 
afternoon. Soon we shall start the all-day 
program for the four- and five-year-old 
children. The three-year-old children will 
come half a day. That seems to be long 
enough for them and will allow for more 
time with the older ones. 

They are all pretty children. All but two 
were very unsocial and had—and still have 
on occasions—bad tantrums. Their social 
development pleases us very much and so- 
cialization is, of course, our first aim. 

We have had two visits from the director 
and three from the superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools, besides visits from others. 
The director was quite amused when I 
showed three-year-old Gary, very hard of 
hearing, the duck on the nest of blocks and 
he said, all in one breath, “Duck—wack, 
wack, wack.” He was even flattered, I 
think, when Iris, also three, rushed up as 
he was leaving and said, “Bye, bye, Dada.” 
As a matter of fact, all men are “dada” to 
Iris. The first few weeks men were either 
“mama” or “dada.”’ Iris has a stern little 
heart but soft little ways with men. She is 
a most beautiful child. The little boys used 
to push her around because she screamed 
so much. Now they kiss her, and she sub- 
mits. 

We had a tea for the mothers one Friday 
afternoon and that was the very time that 
Dr. Strothers, head of special education for 
Ontario, happened in to inspect. He stayed 
and seemed to enjoy himself. He was 
amazed at the equipment we had wheedled 


out of the maintenance department. We 
are having the hearing aid booth sound 
proofed. Our last piece of ordered equip- 
ment has arrived—a little red trundle cart 
for wheeling away the toys and books at 
the end of the day. The “fours” and “fives” 
thought it was a wagon and immediately 
tumbled into it. Our children are now 
very friendly and so used to workmen and 
visitors that they enjoy the diversion of 
their company. 


A Free Program 


We have a very free program but while 
this is going on, we seize every opportunity 
for babbling, ear training, and lip reading. 
Lately the children have enjoyed ear drills 
through paper towel tubes decorated with 
tinsel and colored bits. They also like the 
simplex tube but are not too fond of the 
hearing aid. 


Their Curiosity Awakens 


We have been doing free interpretations 
of animals and persons in the rhythm 
period, after feeling the piano. At first 
there was no curiosity, no alertness, no 
imagination, no initiative. Today when they 
were imitating animal walks, they dis- 
covered pictures of animals on the music 
books and immediately wanted to imitate 
all they knew. Then one asked how the 
giraffe walked. I merely stretched out my 
neck and away they sprinted in a very good 
interpretation. Then Kenneth noticed an- 
other giraffe on our “experience” calendar. 
Two and a half months ago he did not 
realize what anything was about and his 
attention span was one minute. His only 
vocalization was a shriek, his lips were 
loose, and he could not blow. Lip reading 
was an unknown chapter and he had no 
idea of differences and similarities. He 
is deaf. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Because He Told Her 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HIS is a somewhat irritating story 
about how to be happy, though deaf- 
ened; irritating to me, that is, be- 
cause the principal character in it achieved 


that happiness without lifting her hand, so 
to speak. Or did she? Perhaps I should 


let you judge that for yourself. 


The point is that Dorinda Fournet went 


for a swim with some of her girl friends: 


and was deafened by water which in some 
way penetrated her inner ears. Otologists 
were able to restore approximately 50 per 
cent of her hearing; but they couldn’t re- 


store her good nature or cheerfulness. 


Those folks who find that the dark com- 


panions of deafness are despair, anger 


ygainst fate, envy, fear and bitterness, had 
a good illustration in Dorrie. It reached 
the point where we dodged her whenever 
we could. She refused to wear a hearing 
aid, feeling that it would impair her good 
looks. She really was very pretty. 

“Just childishness,” was the comment of 
Dr. Mark Alderman, brilliant psychiatrist, 
who was brought into the case by Dorrie’s 
parents. After that frank comment about 
the use of a hearing aid, we felt that he 
was not likely to get very far with Dorrie. 
We were wrong. When he moved to Chi- 
cago six months later to become associated 
with the famous Dr. Kingland Myatt, Dor- 
rie went along as his bride! Surprised? 
You could have knocked any of us over 
with a good bit less than a feather. 

Time marches on — in life as in the 
movies. In the five years since the Alder- 
mans left us, I’d pretty well forgotten them. 
So it was quite a surprise to meet Mark 
on the street this morning. He looked ex- 
tremely well. He astonished me by telling 
me that he is coming here to take charge 
of our new general hospital, to be opened 
next month. I had to admit that I hadn’t 
even known they were considering any one 
for the position; at least there had been 


nothing in the newspapers on the subject 
“It’s been very hush-hush,” laughed 


Mark. “I turned it down flat at first, bu) 


they finally made it too attractive to refus 
—and Dorrie cast the deciding vote. This 


is her home town, you know. I’m here noy) 
because I had a chance to grab the hous} 
of some folks who wanted to move to New! 


Mexico—and I certainly grabbed it. We 
moved in last week! Did you know we 
have three children now?” 


I wasn’t following this conversation ve 
g Ty 


well, but at least I sensed the general trend, 
“Three what?” I asked. 

He remembered, and took a pad and pen- 
cil and wrote “children.” Then he added; 
“Two boys, 4 and 2; and the prettiest year. 
old daughter in the United States, con 
servatively speaking. She looks exactly like 
Dorrie—and you know what that means. 


You must come out and see us. It—Say, 


you're still a bachelor?” 

I admitted that I was; or am. 

“And your offices are still in the Bond 
Building. I looked that up, planning to 
telephone. Then I remembered that you 
were deaf. How about my stopping by the 
Bond Building at five today and taking you 
out to dinner? I'll telephone home to ex 
pect you.” 

I accepted. After all, I have normal 
curiosity. And I did want to see what had 
happened to Dorrie. 

“Oh, I know what you’ve been thinking 
—not only today, but over the years,” 
wrote Mark, as I joined him that afternoon. 
“I know what a surprise our marriage must 
have been to you. It surprised me, too,” 
he added, with amazing frankness. “I'l 
bet I decided a thousand times I’d be crazy 
to marry her. But I was very much in love 
with her and when it came to a showdown 
that was the only thing that counted.” 

“Well, marriage certainly seems to have 
agreed with you,” I commented. “You ac- 
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tually look better—and younger—than five 


ears ago.” 
“J wouldn’t trade places with King Solo- 


mon in all his glory,” said Mark. “Just 


wait and you'll see why.” 


Well, I’ve waited; and I’ve seen why. 
Here I am back at home and ready for bed. 


- But not for sleep. No, I have too much on 


my mind. Dorinda Alderman is the hap- 


- piest woman I’ve ever seen; and the baby 


daughter is the prettiest child in the United 
States—outside of your youngest, that is. 
Mark took pity on me and made some 
pretext to take the two boys out for play, 


_ leaving me alone with Dorrie and the baby. 


She didn’t mind writing to me, when my 


lip reading fell down. 


“You are surprised, aren’t you?” she 
wrote, much amused. “I’m so pleased; es- 
pecially that you look agreeably surprised.” 

“Well, I am—that is—I mean—” 

“Never mind,” she laughed merrily, “I 
understand.” 

Understand? She did understand me in 
more ways than one. I suddenly remem- 
bered that I had been having no trouble 
making her hear me. Then I noticed the 
inconspicuous hearing aid. She saw my 
look. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I got over that 
childlishness — get that — childlishness! I 
can even laugh at it now. I got over that 
promptly after marrying Mark. I’ve been 
wearing an aid for nearly five years. I 
certainly must have made a reputation here 
before leaving. I have a lot to make up 


“Well, you had reason,” I mumbled. 
“The suddenness of losing your hearing—” 

“Thank Heaven, I’m adjusted—perman- 
ently now. Deafness is decidedly a minor 
consideration in my life. But I still have 
difficulty trying to decide how in the world 
Mark ever had confidence in me—and how 
he persuaded me to marry him. I loved 
him—very, very much; so much that I was 
determined not to burden him with my life. 
And—then I was in Chicago, married to 
him. Like that! And finding him more 
wonderful each day. Do you remember—” 
she broke off and went over to a bookcase. 
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After a time she came back with a scrap 
book. “You may have seen this,” she said, 
indicating a clipping. I looked at it. Yes, 
I had read it, carelessly, in various places. 
It told about the husband who, on leaving 
for work one morning said, “You're a 
great little wife, and I don’t know what 
I would do without you.” And as he spoke 
he put his arms about her and kissed her, 
she forgot all the cares. And, forgetting 
she sang as she washed the dishes, and sang 
as she made the beds, and the song was 
heard next door, and a woman there caught 
the refrain and sang also. Two homes were 
happier because the husband had told his 
wife the old sweet story. And as the first 
woman sang, the grocery boy came with 
her order, heard her, and went off whistling. 
The point of the clipping was that as she 
sang her heart was mellowed. . . . 

“Tt was that way with Mark and myself,” 
said Dorrie softly, as I looked up from the 
book. “And so—” 

“Yes, Mark would be like that.” 

“At first when he did such things, I 
took them as a matter of course—as flowery 
speeches and matching actions. But sud- 
denly it came to me that he meant these 
things; that I really was important in his 
life; that he was happier and more suc- 
cessful because I was with him. You have 
no idea how that thought lifted me up. 
My bitterness gradually dropped away— 
Oh, I didn’t change overnight! But, you 
see, Mark soon had help—our first baby. 
Then the others. And now—” 

“And now you have entirely shaken off 
all the old bitterness. It is easy to see that.” 

“How could I do otherwise? It all 
started because Mark—” 

“loved you,” I finished, as she paused 
slightly. 

“It was more than that,” she insisted, 
“it was because he loved me—and told me. 
Ah, that is the most profitable lesson in all 
of it!” 

The most profitable lesson? Not merely 
because he loved her, but because he told 
her. Well, it certainly looks like a promis- 
ing remedy for husbands—and wives—to 
try out on their deafened helpmates. 
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A Club for the Deaf Enjoys Edna Ferber 


By Martin L. A. STERNBERG 


Boat,” “Cimarron,” and “Saratoga 

Trunk,” spoke at the December 5th 
dinner of the Midtown Supper Club of 
New York, an organization for lip readers. 
(See Votta Review, July, 1947.) 


For one who had never addressed a deaf 
group before, the famous writer spoke with 
unusual clarity, and the members expressed 
amazement that they could follow her with 
such ease. The subtle advice which she 
sandwiched in between flashes of wit and 
humor made it a most interesting and in- 
structive evening. 


She talked about her childhood in the 
Middle West, her first job as a three-dollar- 
a-week reporter for a small town news- 
paper, and modestly outlined her phenom- 
enal rise to her present status as one of 
the most famous and highest paid writers 
in the world today. 

After the talk the members asked ques- Robert Freiman, an artist-member, did 
tions, rapid-fire fashion. It was truly re- a fine pastel portrait of the guest while she 
markable that Miss Ferber understood spoke, which he presented to her in behalf 
every query without asking for help. She of the club. 


Fe: Ferber, noted author of “Show 


even caught a question from someone in Miss Ferber was introduced by Chair 

the back of the room, who was suffering man Robert Swain, and by Vice-Chairman 

from a bad cold. Martin L. A. Sternberg. 
Communication 


“Granted that the first handicap of deafness lies in communication, it has often seemed 
to me that a close second might be the attitude of hearing people toward it and _ that 
the former would be considerably lessened if we could do something to improve the latter. 

“Man’s need for communication with his fellow man is possibly his greatest need 
and the fulfillment of his other needs and de:ires is largely dependent upon, or at the least 
greatly facilitated by, his ability to satisfy this basic one. The development of language, 
both spoken and written, as a means of communication is one of mankind’s greatest 
achievements. Yet, because from birth we hearing people effortlessly, almost unconsciou* 
ly, have absorbed this magnificent tool simp!y because we are lucky enough to hear, we 
take it very much for granted and tend to be!ittle, to shun, or to look somewhat askanet 
at anyone who has had to fashion, bit by bit, word by word, sound by sound, a workable, 
even though imperfect, language tool for himself.” 

—tLouise Traev, in Foreword to “Hearing and 
Deafness,” 1947, edited by 
Hallowell Davis, M.D. 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer to Readers of The Volta Review 


The Encyclopedia of 


Edited by 
OSCAR J. KAPLAN 


(San Diego State College) 


HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive single 
volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 
It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred eminent 


contributors. 
Among the subjects covered are: 


@ Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Countries of the World. 


@ Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, and Economic Trends in 
_the Major Occupations. 
@ The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests Used in Coun- 
seling. 


@ Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the Foreign-born, and 
Members of Minority Groups. 


@ Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. 
@ The History of Vocational Guidance. 
@ Definition of Terms used in the Guidance Field, including Statistical Terms. 


Publication: March 1948 * 1500 Pages 2 $18.50 


ORDER 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 240, New York 16, N. Y. : 1948. If you send in your 
Enclosed is $ copy(ies) of § 


the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUI- : order before publication, 
DANCE, at the Special Pre-Publication price of 
$12.50 per copy. The book(s) to be mailed to me 


immediately upon publication. 


ONLY $12.50. 


ADDRESS 


Publication date is March, 


Sagan 


: you can get your copy for 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Speech Correction, Principles and Methods, 
by C. Van Riper, Second Edition. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947. 470 
pages. $5.35. 

The 1939 edition of this book has long 
been regarded as one of the most helpful 
treatises in the field of speech correction. 
In his preface to the present volume Dr. 
Van Riper says: “The author hopes that, 
by reconsidering and rewriting the text for 
the most part, he has made a more useful 
book.” 

He has; it is an excellent book—clear, 
easily read, practical, pertinent. Reviewers 
in his immediate field will no doubt dwell 
upon many changes and improvements. In 
our own field of deafness and its accom- 
panying speech difficulties, we are especial- 
ly interested in the new material which re- 
flects the recent discovery of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing by the speech cor- 
rectionists. 

There is a special chapter on Hearing 
Problems, in which the author devotes at- 
tention to the three main groups, the deaf, 
the deafened, and the hard of hearing. He 
differentiates clearly among them. He con- 
fines his material to such cases as the pub- 
lic school speech correctionist may en- 
counter in her daily rounds, and he offers 
her adequate information about the prob- 
lems of these pupils and what she can do 
to help them. His suggestions about aiding 
the adjustment of deaf children to a nor- 
mal environment show understanding, sym- 
pathy, and practicability. A slight con- 
fusion is evident between problems of 
speech and problems of language and the 
time devoted to them in successive grades 
in schools for the deaf, but he is construc- 
tive toward improving both, and he says in 
conclusion “. . . the final criterion for 
work with the speech of the deaf must be 
intelligibility.” Deaf, deafened, and hard 
of hearing children in public school classes 
all should benefit from the advice he gives. 

For the teacher of speech to the deaf 
there is less that is helpful. She is already 
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well aware of the problems he discusses, 
and a glance at his bibliography will show 
her how greatly it could be improved, 
She will be very grateful, however, for 
his contribution to public understanding, 
and she will be interested especially ip 
his chapter on Hearing Problems because 
of his outspoken advocacy of Basic Eng. 
lish for the deaf. “It is now possible for 
the deaf to learn to use a limited vocabu. 
lary that will enable them to communicate 
with no loss of meaning . . . once the stu. 
dent has mastered the 850 words he can 
talk anywhere, anytime, and has no further 
absolute need to increase his vocabulary,” 
though he “can continue to add new words 
as long as he wishes.” 

Dr. Van Riper may be right in the idea 
that Basic English is the answer to the 
language problem of the deaf, but one 
cannot restrain a gentle suspicion that he 
may be speaking somewhat confidently. 
Experiments in schools for the deaf re 
ported to date have not produced similar 
certainty. 


—J. B. T. 


Hearing and Deafness, A Guide for Laymen, 
edited by Hallowell Davis, M.D. Pub 
lished by Murray Hill Books, Inc., N.Y. 
1947. 496 pages. $5.00. 

The general purpose of this book may 
best be expressed by a quotation from the 
Editor’s foreword: “This book is written 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing and 
for their families, their parents, their teach- 
ers . .. for physicians, for educators, for 
social workers. ... . It is written to answer 
the thousand and one questions that are 
continually being asked by all sorts of 
people about the nature of hearing and the 
problems posed by partial or complete loss 
of hearing. Many of us who are concerned 
primarily with these problems have been 
so besieged with questions over the years 
that writing this book is perhaps partly 4 
gesture of self-defense. More important, 
however, we feel that the flood of questions 
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APOLOGY... 
the Owners Zenith Hearing Aids 


Many thousands of Zenith 
Hearing Aid owners have not 
yet been offered their prom- 
ised opportunity to purchase 
one of the new single-unit 
Zenith "75" Hearing Aids. 


If you are one of these 
Zenith owners, we offer you 
our sincere apologies and we 
want you to know the reason 
for the delay. 


Frankly, we were prepared 
for an enthusiastic acceptance 
-~2 the Zenith "75", and of our 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
ZENITH “75” 


* The Zenith isa compact, 
fully styled, single-unit instrument of su- 
perb quality and workmanship. 

*& The Zenith "75" has amazingly life-like 
tone and sufficient power for even — 
with severe hearing loss, yet it is econo 

ical to operate. 

* The Zenith “75” is sold with the go 
ditional guarantee that if after ten days 

ot find it far superior to any 


u do n 
aid you have ever worn, 
gurdless of price, return it, and Zenit 


he total purchase price 


ill refund t 
ithout question. 


promptly and w 
x If Zenith were to pay 9 — 
a dealer's profit and a salesman 
the Zenith “75” would have 
proximately $185.00 — but, 
es to you direct from 


price only $75.00. 


profit, 
commission, 
to sell for ap 
the Zenith “75” com 


Zenith — the 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION @ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


new direct-to-user sales plan 
that frees the sale of hearing 
aids from all high-pressure 
methods. But not even in our 
most optimistic estimates did 
we anticipate the flood of 
orders we have received. 


Each day, hundreds of new 
Zenith "75's" are coming off 
the production lines. But I 
must tell you it will still 
take some time before we can 
possibly supply a Zenith "75" 
to every Zenith hearing aid 
owner who wants one. 


If you haven't yet received 
your letter telling you that 
your Zenith "75" is ready for 
you, please be patient. The 
years of better hearing which 
the Zenith "75" will bring you 
are well worth the additional 
wait. We guarantee that you 
will be glad you waited for 
the Zenith "75". In fact, if 
within ten days of its receipt 
it does not exceed your fond- 
est expectations, we will 
gladly return your money, 
promptly and without question. 
That's how sure I am that you 
will say the Zenith "75" is 
not only well worth waiting 
for, but is by far the finest 
hearing aid ever built at any 
price. 

Sincerely, 


President 
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in itself shows the need for and justifies 
the book.” 

The book is the product of the collabora- 
tion of fourteen different authors, all of 
whom are recognized specialists in their 
particular fields. There is a foreword by 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy and an introduction 
by C. Stewart Nash, M.D., President of 
the American Hearing Society. 

The nineteen chapters fall into six di- 
visions. Part I presents the reasons for 
the multiple authorship of such a book, and 
designates the general field of knowledge 
covered by the book by the term audiology. 
Part II, “Hearing and Hearing Loss,” dis- 
cusses the physics and psychology of hear- 
ing, the anatomy and physiology of the 
ear, medical aspects of hearing loss, and 
the surgical treatment of hearing loss. This 
last includes the history and description 
of the fenestration operation. Section II 
contains a large number of original charts 
and drawings that supplement the verbal 
descriptions of the various aspects of the 
anatomy and physiology of the ear. 

Part III, “Auditory Tests and Hearing 
Aids,” presents in considerable detail the 
methods of measuring hearing losses, the 
description and the rationale for using 
different testing methods and types of test 
materials. A chapter on hearing aids de- 
scribes in great detail the construction and 
operation of modern hearing aids. This 
section is concluded with a chapter on the 
selection and use of hearing aids. Part 
IV, “Rehabilitation for Hearing Loss,” 
covers speech reading, auditory training, 
and speech conservation. The chapters in 
this section were written by specialists in 
the recent Military Aural Rehabilitation 
Program, and the emphasis is primarily 
upon the problems of rehabilitating the 
deafened adult. Part V considers educa- 
tional and psychological problems of deaf 
and hard of hearing children and a chapter 
on the psychology of deafened adults. Part 
VI deals with social and economic prob- 
lems of the deaf in terms of social organi- 
zations, employment, and vocational guid- 
ance for the aurally handicapped. Finally, 
in the appendix are presented seven dif- 
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ferent sets of words and sentence lists that) 
are in current use as auditory test ma 
terials for the purpose of determining audi-™ 
tory thresholds, auditory discrimination, 
and for selecting and fitting hearing aids, 3m 

The style of the book represents an ex- 0m 
cellent example of writing that deals with Sim 
highly technical subjects in non-technical 
language. This fact, plus the completeness § 
of coverage of all essential aspects of the ™ 
field, makes the book indeed “a guide™ 
for laymen.” The authors and the editor 8% 
are to be congratulated for their achieve- j 
ments in simplification without sacrificing 9 
the essential facts. The public is showing § 
increasingly greater interest in the prob-§ 
lems created by hearing losses and in@g@ 
methods of dealing with them. This book ¥§ 
is a welcome and valuable source of fac- 
tual, up-to-date material. 


—C. V. Huperns. 


Research in the Education and Psychology 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing by Hel- 
mer R. Myklebust. April 1947 issue of 
Journal of Educational Research. 


Pamphlet discusses: intelligence, social 
maturity, aptitude, motor coordination, 
personality and adjustment, audiometry 
and hearing aids, also speech, speech read- 
ing, and reading. 

Remedial Reading for Children with Im- 
paired Hearing by Helmer R. Myklebust. 
Revision of “Reading and Impai 
Hearing” published as Bulletin 21, Clin- 
ical Association, Glassboro, N.J., State 
Teachers College, September 1946. 
Pamphlet discusses educational and psy- 

chological implications, hearing and vision, 

and audiogram interpretation. 

Citizens Look at Education, a report by 
Citizens Federal Committee on Education, 


1947. Federal Security Agency, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Booklet reports the teacher shortage eas- 
ing in high schools but still severe in ele- 
mentary and rural schools. In secondary 
schools, the shortage is largely in fields of 
art, music, physical education, mathemat- — 
ics, industrial arts, science, and home eco- ~ 
nomics. It discusses teachers’ postwar in- 
flation salaries, improved working condi- 
tions, need for new teachers, and an action 
program for individual citizens. 
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Now! the One-Unit 


HEARING AID 


Thousands have waited for 


BELTONE’S 
SMALLEST 
RECEIVER 
Transmits 2 to 6 
times more sound 

intensity! 


This is all you wear 
No separate battery pack 
No dangling battery wires 


Yes—now you can wear a hearing aid with complete 
comfort and ease. The tiny new Beltone Mono-Pac is 
about % size and weight of old style hearing aids— 
actually little larger than a deck of playing cards, yet 


so powerful you hear even whispers clearly! Get help-  yeaping BOOKLET 
ful facts about this new “miracle” aid in valuable 


FREE book about deafness. 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-11 450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-2 { 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois i 

Please rush new FREE booklet of interesting, scien- | 

oS tific facts about deafness and what can be done to J 

overcome it. i 
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Rush coupon for 
pon 
FREE 
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American Speech Correction Association* 


By HELEN SCRIVER 


at Salt Lake City, December 29-31, 

1947, the American Speech Correction 
Association devoted one session to Tech- 
niques for Aural Rehabilitation, one to Re- 
search in Aural Rehabilitation, and a joint 
session with the Speech Association of 
America to Special Programs of Speech 
Correction and Aural Rehabilitation. 

Hayes A. Newby of Stanford University 
stated that pure tone group screening is 
satisfactory when tests are made for losses 
of 20 decibels at any frequency but that 
too many cases of impaired hearing are 
lost at the 30 decibel level. 

At the request of public school authori- 
ties the Speech Center, University of Michi- 
gan, in cooperation with the Rackham 
School, Ypsilanti, provided hearing re- 
habilitation for a group of seven hard of 
hearing children. These children, accord- 
ing to D. E. Morley of the Center, were 
subjected to a battery of tests, physical, 
psychological, acoustic, etc., both before 
and after the program which covered a pe- 
riod of several months, and, with the ex- 
ception of one child who had difficulty 
with his hearing aid, were happier and 
better adjusted by reason of the rehabilita- 
tion measures. 

Scott N. Reger, of the State University 
of Iowa, stated that if it were humanly 
possible to determine the fact of hearing 
loss and to fit an aid this should be done 
when a baby was one day old. This being 
out of the question, he recommended that 


FE a three-day Annual Conference, held 


a desk hearing aid be used with a child- 


at the earliest possible age. Auditory train- 
ing should be an enjoyable experience for 
the child, associated with orange juice and 
stick candy. The instrument should be set 
at 40 decibels for the first week and upped 
5 decibels each succeeding week, and the 
child’s reactions carefully watched. 


*By courtesy of Hearing News, in which the re- 
port appears simultaneously. 
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The importance of rehabilitation for a 
person as a whole, and the need for extend. 
ing this rehabilitation into fields other 
than hearing, was stressed by Boris V, 
Morkovin of the University of Souther 
California. 

Miss Elvena Miller outlined the policy 
of the Seattle Public Schools in making 
careful selection of the right classroom | 
teacher, and then providing a special teach- 
er to tutor hard of hearing children at- 
tending regular classes, instead of segre- | 
gating them in conservation of hearing | 
classes. 

“A session devoted to Research in Aural 
Rehabilitation marks a major milestone in 
Speech Progress,” said S. Richard Silver. 
man, Central Institute for the Deaf. 

John W. Keys, University of Oklahoma, 
explained the title of his paper, Monaural 
vs. Binaural Threshold Levels for Normal 
and Hard of Hearing Subjects, in these 
words: “Does one hear better with one 
ear or with two ears?” An experiment | 
carried on with normally hearing and with 
hard of hearing patients revealed that, 
with equal intensity in both ears, there 
was a greater sensitivity on the part of 
the normal hearing individual, but that 
this method added little to the hard of 
hearing who would be hearing mainly with 
the better ear. When intensity, however, 
was adjusted to the loss in each ear, there 
was a greater gain both for pure tone and 
for speech. There is still a wide discrep- 
ancy between gain for pure tone and gain 
for speech. 

In discussing “Neurophysiological Clues 
to Auditory Acuity,” Lee Doerfler, North- 
western University, stated that through a 
galvanic skin response it is possible to 
make an audiogram without the patient’s 
being aware that responses are being re- 
corded. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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here’s what makes 
OTHE NEW 
| 


SO DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHER HEARING AIDS 


1st—It has absolutely no crystals. . 
It is completely magnetic. 


2nd—Its new microphone screens out background ; 
noises to a remarkable degree, brings up the voice & 
you want to hear Joud and clear. 


3rd—Its Noisemaster gives you a new kind of 
ba hearing in extremely noisy places. 


ese built-in Phonemaster brings you telephone > 
hearing you just won’t believe until you try it. : 


5th—Its Powerizer gives you moderate or super- 


power, as you need it. aw 
6th—It brings back a thrilling enjoyment of Radio to you. 


7th—You can get either one-piece (Uniphone) or 
the two-piece (Multipower) Radioear wearing com- 
fort and convenience. 


Your nearest Radioear counselor will show you these new 
amazing features, plus others that will probably change many 
of your ideas about hearing aids. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


“TRUSTWORTHY HEARING AIDS SINCE 1924”’’ 
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Our Miscellany 


The Four R’s 


Too many children of school age who 
have physical or emotional handicaps feel 
that their occupational ambitions cannot 
be realized and reconcile themselves to a 
lifetime of work at inferior occupations 
which will not use their abilities and tal- 
ents most effectively, says Director Michael 
J. Shortley of the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

“Discouragement and hopelessness over- 
take disabled boys and girls all too fre- 
quently,” Shortley says. “Actually, de- 
spair would give way to hope if more han- 
dicapped children realized that, for them, 
the Three R’s now are the Four R’s, the 
fourth and newest R being Rehabilitation. 

“The fact that a school boy or school 
girl is partly paralyzed, or is disabled oth- 
erwise, does not mean that a potential 


Just Published 


HEARING AND 
DEAFNESS 


A Guide for Laymen 


Written by 14 specialists. Edited by Dr. Hallowell 
Davis, Central Institute for the Deaf. A MURRAY 
HILL BOOK. 496 pages, 6 x 844, 142 illustrations, 
$5.00. 

Whether you are one of the millions of sufferers from 
hard-of-hearing conditions yourself or deal in some 
way with them, you will get from this new book a 
wealth of intensely practical guidance, bringing to- 
gether the most up-to-date and authoritative informa- 
ion, from 14 recognized experts, on how deafness 
comes about, what may be done to treat it, what results 
to expect. Covers the subject completely, answers ques- 
tions, leads to relief and comfort by serving as an un- 
biased guide to the many benefits modern science has 
produced. Equally important, it is a training hand- 
book for overcoming the personal, social, and economic 
handicaps of deafness. “Should be the means of 
greatly lessening the handicap of deafness.”—-LOUISE 
TRACY, The John Tracy Clinic. 


Order From 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


scientist, architect or writer must be com 
demned to a lifetime job as a clerk. The 
horizon is bright for the handicapped as if 
is for the able-bodied; the opportunities 
are here in the State-Federal program of 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled veh 
erans. 

“The State-Federal partnership, which 
has helped 166,000 disabled men and wom 
en of working age to make job comebacks 
in the past four years, provides services to 
preserve, restore or develop the work 
capacity of civilians who have occupational 
impairments because of accident, illness 
or other causes. 

“Just as soon as disabled boys and girls 
reach work age, they are eligible for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. Even before 
that, a conference with the State or local 
rehabilitation representatives may result 
in beneficial advice which will help the 
handicapped boy or girl to progress to 
ward a sound occupational objective.” 

Many young deaf or hard of hearing 
persons are among those who have been 
helped by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Any parent or any adult who 
wants to know the name and address of 
his State Director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation can secure it by writing to the Volta 
Bureau and enclosing a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Conference on Problems of Impaired 
Hearing 


The Third Annual Conference on Prob- 
lems of Impaired Hearing will be held 
July 24, 1948, at the School of Education, 
Syracuse University. Problems concerning 
impaired hearing will be reported upon 
and discussed as follows: “Modern Trends 
in the Education and Care of Individuals 
with Impaired Hearing,” by Miriam Pauls, 
Co-Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic at 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; “Research Developments in Psy- 
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For those with imperfect 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 


tally deaf. 


For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


General Elecitic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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yOU, TOO 


CAN ENJOY 


WITH 


BATTERIES 


Now you can get long- 
life Burgess hearing aid 
batteries in a wide range 
of sizes for all types of 
hearing aids from the 
large economy sizes for 
separate battery pouches 
down to the very tiny bat- 
teries for self-contained in- 
struments. 

Their steady, dependable 
service has made Burgess 
“A” and “B” batteries first 
choice of thousands of hear- , 

“8° 
ing aid users. “A” batteries Volts 
built especially for hearing 
aid drains and “‘B”’ batteries 
featuring new cell construc- 
tion provide a maximum of 
service on all instruments. 

Buy the familiar Burgess 
black and white stripe bat- 
teries from your hearing aid 
agent or at local stores. fj 

Burgess makes long- 
life batteries for all car- i 7 
bon hearing aids, too. sce 


BURGESS 


Long-Life 
1Y2 Volts—Brass 


BETTER HEARING 


BURGESS 


i 


B” Line. 
K10E—15 Volts 
K 15E—22'/2 Volts 
K2NE—30 Volts 


Economy*‘B’’ Line 
XX22E—33 Volts 
XX30E—45 Volts 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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chology and Education of Individuals with 
Impaired Hearing,” by Clarence V. Hud 
gins, Research Director, Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
“Meeting the Needs of the Child with Im 
paired Hearing,” by Estelle E. Samuelson, 
Executive Secretary, New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing; “Auditory Training 
and the Use of Hearing Aids,” by Louis 
M. DiCarlo, Education Director, Conserya. 
tion of Hearing Center, Syracuse Univer 
sity. The sessions of the conference wil 
be presided over by Agnes Allardyce, As 
sistant Professor of Speech and Educa 
tion; William M. Cruickshank, Director of 
Special Education in School of Education; 
and Harry J. Heltman, Director of the 
School of Speech and Dramatic Art, all of 
Syracuse University. Listed with the above 
discussants as resource personnel are; 
Marion Quick, Clarke School for the Deaf; 
Gordon D. Hoople, Professor of Otolaryn- 
gology and Medical Director, Conservation 
of Hearing Center; Alice DeJohn, Perey 
Hughes School for Exceptional Children, 
Syracuse; Agnes Allardyce, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and William G. Peacher, Assistant 
Professor of Speech Pathology, and Asso- 
ciate Director of Remedial Speech Labora. 
tory, Syracuse University. 


Reports 


The Volta Bureau library acknowledges 
with appreciation its receipt of the follow: 
ing: 

Annual Report of the Central New York 
School for the Deaf, 1947. 

Annual Report of the Manilla School for 
the Deaf, Stockholm, Sweden, 1947. 

Annual Report of the National Society 
of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, 
Canada, 1947. 

Annual Report and Statement of Ac 
counts for the New Zealand League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 1947. 


Congenital Defects Studied 


The magazine, “The Child,” reports that 
a nation-wide study is being made by the 
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The new Model 200 AUROPHONE 
By Mears 


A Hearing Aid of 
Highest Quality 
at 
A Surprisingly Low Price 


ony $95.00! 


(earmold extra) 


SMALLNESS— 
Only 4%” long by 25” wide! 


@ THINNESS— 
Only %” thick, the thinnest we 
have seen! 
OUTSTANDING SALES FEATURES @ LIGHTNESS— 
i Only 3 ounces without batteries! 


No finer hearing aid than the Model 200 can be bought at any price... 
in fact we first considered pricing it at $195, in line with other top-quality hearing 
aids. However, we are now firmly convinced that the best hearing aid should 
and can be offered for less than $100. Accordingly, the new AUROPHONE sells 
for only $95. We believe we shall make a reasonable profit . . . even at this low 
price . . . through vastly increased sales volume. 

Model 200 will be available to all dealers who wish to handle it. Find out 
for yourself what a magnificent hearing aid the new AUROPHONE really is. Write 
today so that we can arrange to send you one on approval. 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 
One West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Metion Pi Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 Ne. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hillis, Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A Book That Will Help to Make 
SATISFIED HEARING AID USERS 
A book of lessons 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


By Mary Wood Whitehurst 
CLOTH $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


(near 43rd St.) 
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American Academy of Pediatrics and the 
National Society for the Prevention of, 
Blindness on the causes of congenital de. 
fects. Data are being requested of obstetri-” 
cians, ophthalmologists, and pediatricians 
on cases of German measles, chicken pox, 
mumps, influenza, and possible influence of” 
other communicable diseases contracted by 


expectant mothers. Records of children | 


with congenital defects possibly attribut- 


able to other infections in expectant | 


mothers will also be studied. 


Dr. Oscar M. Pittenger 

Dr. Oscar M. Pittenger, for many years: 
Superintendent of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, died in November 1947. He ably 
served the education of the deaf in various! 
capacities, and in 1935 was Principal of 
the Summer School conducted by the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He was a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Association. | 


Prospective Teachers, Attention! 


Anyone contemplating a training course 
in the teaching of lip reading to the adult 
hard of hearing, should write to Miss Rose 
V. Feilbach, 2431 14th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C., for full particulars about 
the scholarship offered through the Ken- 
field Memorial Fund. This Fund is admin- 
istered by the American Hearing Society. 
Applications must be filed between March 
1 and May 1. 


Vassar Summer Institute 


The Vassar Summer Institute for Family 
and Community Living will be held July 
1 to July 29, 1948 at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir. 
The Institute will offer classes for about 
fifteen hard of hearing children and work- 
shops and seminars for approximately 
twenty-five teachers on the training and 
needs of such children. Classes and work- 
shops will be directed by Miss Ciwa Grif- 
fiths and Mr. Lee Meyerson. 
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COST ME $10.000% 


Because | couldn’t hear what he said—that, later caused 

me to lose my case in court,—and $10,000. All because 

my “‘usual HEARzone” is limited to less than 2 feet. ee 
That’s why I got a PARAVOX. LIGHT, SLIM, SLENDER 


MISTAKES, misunderstandings,— thousands of them, everyday,— small, easy to conceal, light 
cause peo le with restricted “usual HEARzones”’ don’t hear,— enough. ae oz.). Only one cord, 
Thousands of people, handicapped, limited as to success, because for Ec on OMICAL, Too 
them normal, ordinary conversation tends to become unintelligible, " 


hard to understand at some short distance away. 


: is nationally advertised, widely 
That short distance away, beyond which you have difficulty hearing, distributed. Exclusive’ plastic 


ac 
we term your “usual HEARzone. chassis assures “one-minute” 
service. 


Do you know that many people can expand, extend their ‘usual 
HEARzones”’ electrically with the use of a PARAVOX Hearing Aid? 
Maybe PARAVOX will help you, too! TOUNCIL ON 


PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 


You must try a PARAVOX and find out. No other way is as certain as 
a trial with the actual product. So a test can be made by any of our 
dealers, whenever you say. 


Find out now, how helpful PARAVOX can be for you. How you, too, 
may expand your “usual HEARzone’”’. Be sure to try a PARAVOX. 


Copyright 1947 
Manufactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street «© CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N.-Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBL» 15 (Uhio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Little Australian Girl Who Acquired 
Total Deafness at Six 


Just a year ago when Nancy was six and_ 
a half years of age, she was seriously ill) 
with meningitis. On recovery from the ilky) 
ness, she was found to be totally deaf. 
Nancy is an exceptionally intelligent lity) 
tle girl and had already made a good start 
at school. Fortunately she had begun tom! 
read and this was a great help. Before herp! 
illness, she was in the second class in them) 
Coogee Public (State) School and hadg 
always done very well at her school lege 
sons. On discovering Nancy’s deafness, her 
parents were advised to send her to gm) 
school for the deaf. She had one term ate) 
such a school, but she did not fit in either) 
with the congenitally deaf or with the par 
tially hearing children. She was therefore) 
rather lost and unhappy and also wag 
beginning to sign. It was thought advis- 
able to try sending her to a school for nor 
mally hearing children with private tuition 
in lip reading for the deaf. 
So Nancy was sent to a private school} 
and had two lip reading lessons weekly for! 
a term. At the end of her first term, she 
stood third in a class of fifteen girls with 
eighty percent for English, eighty percent 
for Arithmetic, seventy-seven percent for 
History, and eighty-five percent for Nature 
Study. She competed happily in the school 
sports despite a pistol start which she could 
not hear. She has done very well again 
this term in all subjects and is first in her 
class in English. She has lost the forlorn 
attitude which was so disturbing, and is 
holding her own with her hearing class- 
mates and friends. There is every reason 
to believe that with the cooperation of her 
teachers, she will continue successfully in 
the normal school. 


Her mother is alive to the need of watch- 
ing her lip reading and speech, and she 
encourages Nancy to read a story to her 
little brother each night. Her mother lis- 
tens and takes the opportunity to help with 
pronunciation, speed, and volume, and is 
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YOU’RE SURE OF THIS DEAL! 


Get “EVEREADY” “B” BATTERIES for 
Better Hearing L-O-N-G-E-R! 


NSIDE every “Eveready” “B” battery, 

there is more active, energy-producing 
material than in any other hearing-aid 
battery of equal size. Think what that 
means! You get more full-volume opera- 
tion for better hearing longer. 

Look at the advantages! Ounce for 


ounce, the greatest energy producers... 
size for size, the most powerful... penny 
for penny, the most economical. “Eve- 
ready” “B” batteries last longer, give you 
better service, and save you money. Ask 
your hearing-aid dealer for them by name. 


The registered trade-marks "Eveready" and “Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products of 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation 


Name- — UCC) 
Street- _State— TRADE-MARKS 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS * 


IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- 6% 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. * 


% A small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
felephone for a nominal monthly charge. 


Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR”’ 


e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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finding this a good way to give necessary | 
help. Best wishes to the Vota for 1948, 


C. Co.e, 
Teacher of the Deaf 
“Yarabah,” Avalon Beach, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


Keep Batteries Cold 

You may wish to publish what I havey 
found out about batteries from my use of 
a new hearing aid. i 
A non-profit organization in Highland} 


Park, Michigan, told me to buy a dozen Ay @ 


batteries at a time and keep them on ice of 
in my Frigidaire, and alternate them every | 
day, as this will greatly prolong their life? 
This works fine for me. I use my hearing 
aid about ten hours a day and I still have 
some A’s that I bought over three months 
ago and am still using. 

Harry E. KInney, 

Royal Oak, Michigan. 


American Speech Correction 
Association 
(Continued from page 72) 

George A. Falconer, Memphis Speech 
and Hearing Center, explained that with 
a turntable, amplifier, attenuator box and 
calibrated headphone a patient can select 
for himself the threshold of intelligibility 
for connected discourse by use of a re 
cording. This test compares favorably with 
other tests and has these advantages: it can 
be administered in 2 minutes (rarely more 
than 3); it is satisfactory and relaxing; 
it has interest for the patient and no 
periods of negative learning. 

John K. Duffy, Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, discussed the 
Magnetic-coupled Oscillator and its ad- 
vantages over the conventional air and 
bone conduction hearing aid receivers. The 
new oscillator calls for a small flat plate 
of magnetized metal embedded in the mas 
toid process of the patient. Because of the 
demonstrated success of the principle of 
hearing aid reception, work in adapting 
the magnetic-coupled oscillator for use with 
commercial individual hearing aid trans§ 
mitters is now underway. 

The joint meeting of the Ameri 
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RELIABLE 
FINE WATCH 


- Here is the actual size of the 


ie: Raytheon tube that is the heart 
: of almost every Hearing Aid in use today... he spite of the 
many parts and the complex construction within this tiny 
’ tube, Raytheon’s unique precision-electronic assembly methods have. 
“resulted in tubes so uniform, so constantly dependable that the. 
Hearing Aid user no longer gives: ‘them a thought. They have | 
earned the same unquestioning dependence on their performance that 
one has learned to expect from that familiar marvel of fee 


compactness and precision workmanship, the fine watch... Is 
any wonder that Hearing Aid makers and users rely so 
universally on tubes bearing the name RAYTHEON. 


AYTHEON MANUFACTURING — 


SPECIAL TUBE SECTION: 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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(Continued from page 66) 
Speech Correction Association and _ the 
Speech Association of America featured 
Speech and Hearing Programs in Illinois 
and in Utah and the Organization of a 
Speech Clinic in a Small College. The 
Naval Aural Retraining Program was pre. 
sented by Miriam D. Pauls, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia; and the Veterans 
Administration’s Program for Speech Cor- 
rection and Aural Rehabilitation by Merle 
Ansberry of the Medical Rehabilitation 
Service. Miss Helen Scriver presented the 
program of the American Hearing Society. 


A New Nursery School 
(Continued from page 63) 

The other day the children suggested 
that we “do” Santa Claus. It was so funny 
—their attitudes and struts to suggest fat- 
ness. Yet only a few weeks ago nothing 
sank in when I showed the Santa Claus 
book and stuffed myself with a_ pillow. 
Later they saw the parade and Santa at the 
big stores. Now he is a part of their life. 


Imagination Develops 
Our bright Helen, who is deaf, plays 
imaginatively. She plays hard on the jungle 


gym, then she makes a swimming pool with | 


the big hollow blocks, jumps in so very 
hot, swims around, and emerges cool and 
collected and ready for another bout on 
the jungle gym or the slide. 

Gary, our youngest, is just beginning to 
put several words together. He is a superior 
child. He asks the names of things and 
has a long attention span. He teases the 
small girls but I think they enjoy it. Yes 
terday when his mother came, he led her to 
his locker, pointed to the ventilator and 
said, “Bad boy, big hole, pencil,” meaning 
he had thrown a pencil down the ventilator. 


Interested Neighbors 

The Institute of Child Study (Dr. Blatz’s 
nursery) is very good to us and generous 
to everyone. We now belong to the Nursery 
School Association. The neighborhood is 
interested in us and the Business Men’s As- 
sociation gave us a Christmas tree, a bag 
of candy for each child, and a dozen 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World’s First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B” bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


| Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 


and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances—is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you maj 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


World’s First & Oldest Manufacturer | ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL—Dept. #518 
of Electrical _ Aids | 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
! and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ | 
INTERNATIONAL NAME... | 
580 FIFTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 


equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual ___ $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $37.50 
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beautiful educational games for our clas 
room. The games have pictures of all ff 
common objects a little child should knoy 
The best of it is that the president, gf 
corner druggist, shopped for them perso 
ally at many distributing centers before Ham 
found what he wanted. We are in a dow 
town, foreign district, and as none of 
children belong to this district, I fel 
was extremely kind. 
We feel that our new nursery school 
off to a good start. 


Molly Mather 

(Continued from page 59) 

of the watches, a very amusing account, ‘ 
This unexpected resurgence caused till 
to look up the artist, with whom I was i™ 
remote contact. I had not seen her sintim 
the early years of this century, though ham 
sister has been an occasional caller at om 
house. They live together in a charming 
little flat in East Orange, N.J., and my wif 
and I drove out there and had tea wilt 
them. Searching among a pile of olf 
sketches for some of the Kinderbeasts, 
Mary turned up a pouter pigeon so amus- | 
ing that I was fired with an urge to doit 
in wood, and brought it back with me. It 
was a neat problem, for the sketch was of 
course in two dimensions, and it was put 
zling to give to the carved figure in the 
round the insufferable air of hauteur and ¥. S. 
smugness which is the characteristic ex 
pression of a pouter. I don’t believe | 
succeeded as well as the artist, but I sent 
the result to join the glass and wood 
miniature menagerie that the Glen girls 
have on a shelf in their cabinet. | 
I contributed some of my home work 
for an exhibit arranged in Hartford dur 
ing Hearing Week as examples of hobbies 
deaf folk might profitably ride. It was 
qu.te a show, I understand; the governor 
of Connecticut visited it; but it did not 
have the newspaper publicity it deserved. 
It is a pity, as there were plenty of good 
stories about the exhibition, including 
governor’s visit. There were enough human 
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CHECK THESE 
AMAZING ADVANTAGES 


RINTED CIRCUIT ¢ Replacing 173 parts and 65 solder 
owe 


connections, entire circuit is printed on 1 
¢ tiny sapphire-hard steatite . . .(2) Unaffected by 


artime development of the 


7 

7 (2) 

.§. Bureau of Standards — Pg humidity enemy of electronic circuits . . . 
Pl Impervious to vibration — no wires to shake loose .. . 
1OW Heart of the PA (4) 14 more power than in 15 representative hearing aid 

7 

7 circuits tested . . . akes possible single-unit aid wit 
IEW SOLO-PAK! a ircui d (5) Mak ible single-unit aid with 


a power and economy of 2 piece aid. 


HOWE ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Please send FREE folder on Printed Circuit Solo-pak 


NAME 


LLEN-HOWE Electronics 
orp. Mfgs. of Vacto- 
one and Series No. 60 


10-pak—bot 


cITY 


x ADDRESS 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade I. For small 
hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age...... $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade II. For children 
from about 8 to 10 years Of age.......cceccerccsseeeseers $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, Grade III, NEW RE- 
VISED EDITION. Represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practise Section of 
highest quality material, widely used in adults as well 
as junior classes.................. -$3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT. Grade 
IV, with a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Mont- 
rose, a published text of 262 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult ..............ccccccoccrrscceccsssesceseees $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed@).................. $7.50 
Books 1, 11, amd 10.50 


Parcel post extra on mimeographed books 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


BETTER 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance .. . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 
GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


80 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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interest stories right there to interest 
merous readers, let alone the hard of 
ing, of whom there must be about 10, 
in Hartford alone. What is the good @ 
unknown goods? | 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 

New York 


There are plenty of human _ inte 
stories concerned with all phases of dealt 
ness, Mr. Calkins, as well as with ways off 
getting the better of deafness, but either] 
the deaf don’t have the right kind of publig} 
relations counsel, or deafness itself puts @) iim 
jinx on anything connected with it. It just . 
is not interesting to the general public. For | | 
one thing, deafness is the most technical of | 
handicaps, and the best publicity writer in 
the world makes mistakes when he writes 
about it, unless he has himself come very 
close to it in his own experience. And for 
another, deafness in child or adult does 
not have the dramatic appeal that blind. 
ness has, nor the universal terror that 
tuberculosis or cancer inspire. 


Nevertheless, interest in the hard of hear- 
and the deaf has grown enormously in my 
lifetime, and everyone connected with this 
field of work, who has been in it long : 
enough, can look back at a much greater | 
apathy on the part of the layman than 
exists today. Gradually, people are lear 
ing something about the problems entailed 
by the loss of hearing. 


In this connection, it may be apropos to 
quote a paragraph from a letter written me 
by the mother of a hard of hearing child 
of four. She —the mother — has had to 
learn about deafness the hard way, through 
meeting it directly in her own child. 4 


Dear Molly: 


You asked me for a summary of 
I had learned this past year. For 
I’ve been trying to write down the lessons 
I have learned from months of studying 
Ann and her problems, reading, applying 
what I read, and using the knowledge | 
gained. I feel now, looking back, as if 
had been handed a key ring containing 
many golden keys. Each unlocks a doot 
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THE FOUR STAR LINE 


FITTED NIGH 
(TURE HEARING 


CUB 


STANDARD 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type . . . high fidelity 
crystal microphone and receiver . . . noiseless full graduating vol- 
ume control... three step tone control . . . exclusive National 
ready change plug-in tube system... interchangeable chassis .. . 
non-breakable light weight new alloy case . . . streamlined design 

iberal one year guarantee ... free corrective service for 
one year. 


The National Line Consists of the Following 


Star Model ______ $66.00 Cub Model _____- $76.00 
Standard Model__ 76.00 Ultrathin Model__ 96.00 
Duplex Model____ 76.00 


ULTRATHIN MODEL PICTURED BELOW 


custom FITTED HIGH FiDELiTY. 
VACUUM 


The Preacher Said! 


SELECTOR -TESTER 
METHOD 


“Takes the Guesswork 
Out of Fitting 
and the 
Delay and Expense 
Out of Servicing” 


What This New Method 
Means to You! 


1. Correct Fitting 
Without Guesswork. 
2. Progressive Change 
As Required. 
3. Instant Service 
While You Wait. 
4. Lowest Possible 
Battery Expense.’ 
5. Lowest Possible 
Maintenance Cost. 
6. Renewal of Year 
Service at Low Cost. 
7. Controlled Power ‘ 
to Prevent Blasting. 
8. Background Noises 
Held in Check. 
9. Selection of Best 
“B” Battery Voltage. 
10. Instant Test of Cords, 
Tubes and Batteries. 


NATIONAL Earns Four-Star 
Rating 


QUOTATION FROM LETTER 
RECEIVED NOVEMBER 1 


“We have just received the Star, Cub 
and Ultrathin models for five days ex- 
amination. I have demonstrated all three 
models to seven experienced hearing aid 
users, and they al t their stamp of 
approval on all lels—that convinced 
me that I should be a distributor of Na- 
tional Hearing Aids. I am very much 
enthused and ready to start now.”’ 


NATIONAL HEARING AID 


LABORATORIES 
815 So. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Camp JACK LITTLE 


IN THE PLAYGROUND 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


~ LITTLE 


Has successfully completed its first 

season. Conceived and dedicated to 

the mental and physical development 

of the orally trained deaf child, pri- 

vately endowed, it now offers its 
1948 Summer Program. 


Located on the Shore of 
Lake Texoma, Oklahoma 


Enchanted Land of Entertainment 


Cruises in a Large Lake Cruiser 
Horseback Riding Along Woodland 


Trails 


Fishing in a Sportsman’s Paradise 


Camping Trips in the Style of the 
Great Southwest 


Nature Study Handcrafts 
Archery Volley Ball 
Soft Ball Group Games 


Swimming Instruction in Life Saving 


All combined with a program of instruction 
under skilled teachers of the orally trained 
deaf. Your application will be given prompt 
consideration. We are forced to limit en- 
rollment to 60. 


Age 8 through High School 
Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
BOX 267, MADILL, OKLAHOMA 
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of glorious opportunity. One door ga 
me courage; another hope; and anoth 
filled me with faith in the future. One 
locked the hidden compassion of frien 
and acquaintances. All keys have given mj 
a better understanding of my little deg 
child, my four other children, and mysel 
A wonderful year of opening doors, an 
still there are many more ieys to try! 
Would you understand it if I were 4 
say that of all the blessings we have m 
ceived in our life, the gift of a little har 
of hearing girl was the best? 
Mrs. CARROLL PERKINS, 
ELIZABETH, La. 


It seems best to stop right there and la 
that idea sink in. The rest of the letter, 
with a description of their Christmas, 
quite wonderful, but it is only an exglll 
sion of the main theme, that a little hari 
of hearing child was a blessing to this 
family. I offer it to the discontented peo 
ple and the unhappy, self-absorbed peopl, 
and the timid people who are afraid t 
look forward. I could never align mysel 
with those who call deafness a_ blessing 
but I know what she means, and I honor 
her for saying it. How about counting t 
blessing or two, we others, as we enter the 
uncertain and crucial year ahead of us! 
Wouldn’t it help us to find new courage? 

Sincerely yours, 
MATHER 


Clinical Psychology 
(Continued from page 56) 


Bunch, C. C. Clinical Audiometry. C. V. Moe 
by Co., St. Louis, 1945. 
Day, H. E., Fusfeld, I. S., and Pintner, & 
A Survey of American Schools for the Deal 
Nat’l Research Council, Washington, D. ¢ 
1928. 
Long, J. A. Motor Abilities of Deaf Children 
Teach. Col. Contrib. Ed., No. 514, 1932, 141. 
Morsh, J. E. Motor Performance of the Deal 
Comp. Psych. Monog., 13, 1936, 1-51. 
Myklebust, H. R. and Buchard, E. M. L 
A Study of the Effects of Congenital 
Adventitious Deafness on the Intelligence, 
Personality and Social Maturity of School 
Children. J. Ed. Psych., 36, 1945, 321-34. 


Myklebust, H. R. Significance of Etiology it 
Motor Performance of Deaf Children with 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


# 


HEALTH 
412 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal ana orai advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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Special Reference to Meningitis, Am ] 
Psych., 59, 1946, 249-258. 


THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 
receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 


sured for two years! 

‘Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOUTE’S pac- 
ented tone control and the new 
“MAGIC MIKE”, ic is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


A Study of the Usefulness of Objectix 
Measures of Mechanical Aptitude in Gaig 
ance Programs for the Hypacousic. Ag A 
Ann. Deaf, 91, 1946, 123-150, 205-225, 


Stanton, Mildred B. Mechanical Ability 
Children. Teach. Col. Contrib. 
o. 751. 


The St. James’s Art Society 
(Continued from page 54) 


only an annual event in London but (1 
world-wide interest to the deafened. 
great wish is that this work may spremmem 
beyond the seas and become a real iam 
between deafened persons of many anda 
An international art society crowing i 
will be the means of giving endless hem 


and pleasure wherever the promoters livg 


Why not a branch in America? Pegg 
haps some American reader of the Vout 
Review will feel inspired to start one 4 
Branches will work independently, though 
the English branch will give any help i 
can if requested. As for the name, such aj, 
art society could of course be known ly 
many different names in many differen} 
places. But for the sake of unity, com) 
venience, and that feeling of community [econ 
which is the breath of life to those who 
lose their hearing, it may be found that 
we shall do better if all banded together 


under the name of the St. James’s Art So re 
ciety. ings 


Mr. Hill spoke truly when he said that} by} 
art turns the mind away from deafnes} pow 
into happier channels. Art also bridges} fdel 
the gulf between the deaf and the hearing 
as nothing else can. We who are artists Ie 
joice in our own and each other’s work 
for deafness cannot touch us there. 


We hope our brother artists in America 
will welcome this scheme, and that the day Ww 
will come when there will be flourishing 
branches of the St. James’s Art Society 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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“dl Already Thousands of Users Acclaim These 
EW ALL-IN-ONE WESTERN ELECTRIC HEARING AIDS 


Never before in Western Electric’s long his- 
tory as a foremost manufacturer of hearing aids 
has there been such immediate acceptance for 
newly announced instruments. Never before in a 
like period have more people bought Western 
Electric Hearing Aids. 

What are the reasons for the exceptional popu- 
larity of these new instruments? A brief summary 
of their characteristics indicates the answers, but 
for more complete details, send now for the free 
booklets offered in the coupon below. 


FOR THOSE WITH MODERATE 
HEARING LOSS 

: ALL-IN-ONE MODEL 65 is especially made for the 
. hard-of-hearing person whose loss is moderate. 
by Weighs only six ounces, including self-contained 
MF batteries. Brings out with particular clarity the 
Fall-important speech range of sound. Extremely 
ty economical. 

ho 


F FOR THOSE WHOSE HEARING > 
LOSS IS SEVERE 
3 Enthusiastic reports from users of Western Elec- 
tric’s all-in-one SUPER 66 confirm laboratory find- 
ings that this is the finest hearing aid ever designed 
a § by Bell Telephone Laboratories. It combines extra 
# power for those who need it, with superb 
fidelity over a wide tone range. 
B. Your Western Electric Hearing Aids Western Eh echt C Dept. 380 VR2 
7 dealer will show you Model 65 and 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Super 66 at your convenience. Or | Send free booklet fully describing Model 65 and Super 66. 
mail coupon for literature. ' Also send “Modern Science and Your Hearing.” 
a 
The Only Hearing Aids 


Designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories City 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
atendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday 


Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 


The Volta Revie, 


Point of View: Before I got this hearing 
dingus, I never realized how much I was really 
out of this world. I was hearing only a part of 
conversation. Looking back now, I realize thy 
I felt a lot of people were speaking low so tha 
I would not be able to hear them. I thought 
they didn’t want me in on whatever it was they 
were saying to each other. 

—Bincay, Detroit Free Press, 


Speech is such an integral part of a perso 
that many of his innermost characteristics ap 
revealed through his conversation. We judge and 
are judged, to a considerable extent, by ow 
speech alone. Jobs are won and lost through th 
power of voice. 

—James D. MULLENDORE, 
in Hearing News, 


The nation that fosters science becomes» 
powerful that other nations must, if only in self 
defense, adopt the same plan. Scientific and 
technical experts are destined in the future t 
occupy distinguished and honorable positions in 
all the countries of the world. 

—Alexander Graham Bell, 191}. 


Lord, give me courage to try to chang 
things that should be changed, serenity to accept 
things that should not be changed, and sens 
enough to know the difference. 

—“Kathie” in The Gauntlet, 
by JAmes STREET. 


Inaction 
Lose this day loitering—'twill be the same story 
Tomorrow, and the next more dilatory. 
Then indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting over days. 


—GOETHE. 


One of the many things nobody ever telk 
you about middle age is that it’s such a nice 
change from being young. 

—Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER. 


Education is the most valuable legacy that 
parents can leave their children. 
—Jose Pepro Vareta in La Voz de la 
Escuela, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Home 
A house is built of bricks and stones 
Of sills and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years. 
—Victor Huco. 


Ever notice how often a narrow mind and 
a wide mouth go together?-—-GILCRAFTER, 
in “Quote.” 

To carry care to bed is to sleep with a pack 
on your back.—HALiBuRTON. 


Slang is a device for making ignorance aud- 
ble. —-Hotmes, Wisdom in Small Doses. 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mes. Lucetia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 
Mrs. C. DoREY 
685 S. 5th St. 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 
District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. E1.1zABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. . 
Phone: Mich. 7207 
Miss Frances H. Downre 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 
Mrs. FpNA Kury MONSEES 
6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 
Phone: Taylor 3433 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIs 
2601 16th St., N. W. 
Florida 
Winter Park 
Mrs. JoserHine K. Portmr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 
Georgia 
Rome 
Miss EvizapetrH 
Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 
Miss Gertrupe TORREY 
Rm, 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss Lanna Bryant 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulie 
Phone: 2-4923 
Massachusetts 


Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


Nsw EnGLanp ScHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harrizt M. Grpson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 


Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susiz F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary PavuLinge RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Fort Washington, Long Island — 


Miss MarGAaRET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Rome 
Miss EvizaABETH M. CUTLER 
Central N. Y. School for the 
Deaf 
Phone: 2470. Private instruction 


Syracuse 7 


Miss EvizaBetH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Martz K. Masow 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2825 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marig 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Greenville 


MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas (4) 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss I. PutNam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lyncnourg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-3 


Washington 


opoKane 
Mrs. R. A. DAavipson 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROESTERE 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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WANT ADS 


insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. 
Address Advertising Dept., The Volta Review. 


AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” 
ing loss to average speech clearl 


y portrayed on card. 


Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 


Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


CAMP HIAWATHA for Aurally Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Ontonagon, Michigan. Camping activities inte- 
grated with individual and group work in speech, lip 
reading and auditory training. For information write: 
Mrs. Evelyn Corgan, Hearing Laboratory, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


WANTED: Teacher of speech, lip reading, and regu- 
lar school subjects for deaf boy 16 years old. Live 
with family near Charleston. Write: Miss Mary D. 
Cason, 1519 Jackson Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


AN EXPERIENCED primary oral teacher, September 
term. Beautiful location, very attractive working condi- 
tions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 1203 Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 


WELL TRAINED hearing teachers should apply to the 
California ool for the Deaf at once. Attractive sal- 
ary schedule. Several vacancies to fill. E. A. Stevenson, 
Berkeley, California. 


YOUNG MAN thirty, nice appearance, experienced 
head director for deaf boys, athletic, photographer, ex- 
pert driver, free to travel, desires summer position with 
charge of one or more boys. Address M15, Volta Re- 
view. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER, primary, to teach begin- 
ning class and supervise Primary Department. West- 
ern residential school. Apply Box J 10, Volta Review. 


CAMP DIRECTOR: Camp Jack Little, on the shores 

of Lake Texoma, Oklahoma, desires director 1948 
camp. Opening June 7 for 10 weeks. Only experi- 
enced need apply. New Modern Camp for orally 
trained deaf children, 8-18 years. Excellent salary, 
private quarters. If qualified, write or wire: Jack 
Little Foundation, Box 267, Madili, Oklahoma. 


A DEAF PUPIL wanted for the summer months, by 
as qualified teacher. Free to travel. Box F 25, Volta 
reau. 


WANTED: Principal-teacher of deaf in small public 
oral day school. Ability A teach lip reading required. 
Apply to Superintendent, H. J. Williams, 1001 Harri- 
son St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 


the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
0 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 


Relationship of hear- 


Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 


Hearing Unnecessary.—Hearing seems 
have been absolutely useless to the two Maj 
farmers who had met each other every mornil 
for 20 years at the post office without exch 
a single word. One day, the first of these tiga 
turn farmers turned left at the corner instead gam 
right. 
“Where ya goin’?” asked his startled neg 
bor. “None o’ yer durn business,” snapped 
other. “An’ I wouldn’t tell ye that much if 
warn’t an old friend.” 


The Difference.—‘“Young man,” said 
professor, sternly, you really know the 
ference between the terms abstract and Gia 
crete?” 

“Of course,” said the student. 

“Suppose you give us an example,” suggestél 
the teacher. i 

“Well, when my girl friend promises to bal 
me a cake for my birthday, that’s abstract; im 
if she bakes it, it’s concrete.” is 


Hollow. The stout woman was watched Wii 
eager curiosity as she approached the scales aay 
stood upon the platform. She dropped her Gi 
in the machine. It was out of order, howevamm 
and registered but 74 pounds. The two baum 
looked at the figures in amazement. Then om 
of them gasped: “Look, Billy—she’s hollow? 


That’s Different. “Gee,” said the boy, “doiiay 
I wish I had money enough to buy an elephantamy 
His father who overheard him, looked up@ 
amazement. “But what in the world do @ 
want with an elephant?” he asked. 
want an elephant,” explained the boy, promptly 
“T just want that much money.” 


Surprise.—The customer at the counter ¥# 
examining the fountain pen display carefull 
“I’m buying one for my wife’s birthday,” he Gam 
plained. “Going to surprise her, eh?” smi 
the clerk. “I certainly am,” agreed the custome 
“She thinks I’m going to give her a new aul 
mobile.” 


For Lip Readers Only. Once there wast 
Chinaman who called up his dentist to make 
appointment for professional services. The 
tor inquired “Two-thirty all right?” 
answered the patient, “Tooth hurtee, all righty 
What time I come?” 


Friend. Do you mean to say your husbaiaa™ 
beat you when you arrived home after midnight 
Second Friend. Yes, but only by tweml 
minutes. 


Harder: Do you know a reliable rule 1 
estimating the cost of living? 
Hearing: Sure. All you do is take your 
come, whatever it may be, and add 15 percemia™ 


“Oh, | 
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